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Al  Supremo  Magistrato  di  Salute  in  que- 
sta parte  de^Reali  Dominii  di  qua  dal  Fa- 
ro^ avendo  supplicato  Sua  Maestà  con  de- 
liberazione del  di  16  Aprile ,  corrente  an- 
no, che  gli  fusse  lecito  pubblicare  un  Rap- 
porto fattogli  dalla  sua  Facoltà  medica  in 
data  del  giorno  medesimo  sul  Cholera- 
Morbus  ^  che  infierisce  nel  Settentrione 
dell'Europa^  ed  essendosi  degnata  la  M.S. 
concedere  un  tal  permesso,  nel  Consiglio 
ordinario  di  Stato  del  di  5  corrente  Luglio, 
ne  ha  disposto  la  sollecita  impressione  a 
pubblica  istruzione,  ed  utilità. 
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11  Geonaio  del  corrente  anno  la  Facoltà 
medica  incaricata  di  prendere  in  esame  le 
notizie  fin  allora  pervenute  a  questo  Supre- 
mo Magistrato  intorno  al  Cholera-Morbas 
dominante  in  varii  looghi  del  Russo  Impe- 
ro, e  fissare  le  idee  circa  il  conto  a  tenere 
di  un  lai  malore,  con  suo  Rapporto  de' 29 
dei  detto  mese  ebbe  a  dire,  che  tanto  ine- 
satte erana  quelle  notizie ,  e  cosi  vaglie , 
che  impossibile  affatto  riusciva  mn  esatto 
giudizio  ritraroe  per  ciò  che  riguardava  il 
carattere  della  malattia  ;  e  ciò  tanto  mag- 
giormente perchè ,  venendo  esse  da  mani 
straniere  all'  arte  medica,  lasciavano  a  de- 
siderare ciò  che  più  essenziale  era  aìP  og- 
getto, la  sinlomologica  descrizione,  cioè, 
del  male:   ma, che  raccoglievasi  per  altro 
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da  esse  quanto  bastava  a  far  credere,  esser 
qmstione  di  una  malattia  sui  generis  ,  co-* 
municabile  per  via  di  contatto ,  e  conse- 
guentemente capace  di  oltrepassare  le  fron- 
tiere di  queirimpero,  ed  invadere  le  regio- 
ni occidentali  ^  e  meridionali  dell'Europa, 

Siffatto  avviso  della  Facoltà  medica  in- 
dusse questo  Supremo  Magistrato  di  Salu- 
te a  pi*endere  la  determinazione  di  rasse- 
gnare a  S.  M,  per  mezzo  di  S.  E.  il  Mini- 
stro degli  affari  interni  il  suo  voto  di  otte- 
nere colla  maggior  sollecitudine  possibile, 
mercè  la  corrispondenza  diplomatica,  non 
solo  le  più  precise  ed  officiali  notizie  ri- 
sguardanti  r  indole  dell'  anzidetta  malat- 
tia^ ma  i  più  esatti  ragguagli  ancora  delle 
misure  sanitarie  adottate  dagli  Stati  limi- 
trofi alla  Russia  per  garentirsene. 

Un  tal  voto  del  Supremo  Magistrato  tro- 
vasi oggi  soddisfatto  colF  arrivo  di  diversi 
documenti  relativi  al  morbo  del  quale  è 
parola.  Tali  documenti  sono. 

(C  1.  Considerazioni,  e  conclusioni  del 
Comitato  stabilito  in  Mosca  per  ordine  So- 
vrano »; 
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(c  2.  Estratto  di  una  lettera  scritta  da  per- 
sona che  a  proprie  spese  ha  la  cura  di  uno 
spedale  in  Mosca  »  ; 

(c  3.  Rapporto  delP  Intendente  di  una 
terra  del  Generale  WassischikofF  ». 

(c  4.  Istruzioni  per  le  Superiorità  sani- 
tarie, e  per  lo  personale  impiegato  negl'I- 
stituti di  contumacia  ,  onde  guarentire  i 
confini  degP  Imperiali  Reali  Stati  Austria- 
ci dall'  invasione  dell'  Epidemico  Chole- 
ra- Morbus  dominante  nell'Impero  delle 
Russie ,  ed  impedirne  ,  nel  possibil  caso 
eh'  ei  vi  penetrasse,  la  propagazione  )>. 

La  Facoltà  medica  avendo  letti,  ed  esa- 
minati tutti  questi  documenti  con  quell'at- 
tenzione che  r importanza!  dell'oggetto  ri- 
chiede, si  fa  ora  un  dovere  di  presentarne 
al  Supremo  Magistrato  il  seguente  breve 
sunto,  che  sarà  diviso  in  tre  paragrafi,  dei 
quali  il  1."  comprenderà  la  descrizione  del- 
la malattia  e  del  suo  corso;  farà  conoscere 
F  altro  ciò  che  intorno  al  metodo  curativo 
della  stessa  ,  secondo  le  citate  scritture  , 
r  esperienza  ha  dimostrato  più  utile; il  3/ 
verserà  su  la  quistione  se  la  malattia  sia  o 
00  contagiosa.  "*" 
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fi. 

Descrizione  della  malattia  e  del  suo  corso. 

Comunque  il  corso  del  Cholera  sia  in 
'  generale  cosi  celere  ,  che  V  esserne  colpi- 
to,  ed  il  restarne  vittima  sia  in  taluni  ca- 
si F opera  di  pochi  minuti^  in  taluni  altri 
quella  di  quattro ,  sette  o  dodici  ore,  d'or- 
dinario il  suo  sviluppo  suol  esser  precedu- 
to da  alcuni  segni  precursori  ,  riferibili 
generalmente  a  serio  attacco  del  sistema 
nervoso.  Tali  sono  una  subitanea  generale 
lassezza  ,  il  tremito  degli  arti,  un  violento 
dolor  di  capo  ^  o  stupore  di  testa,  un  sèn- 
so di  compressióne  alle  tempia,  una  sen- 
sazione dì  fresca  aura  elettrica  per  tutto 
il  corpo ,  e  particolarmente  lungo  la  co- 
lonna vertebrale  ,  inappetenza  ,  inquietez- 
za^'ansietà  ,  battito  di  cuore ,  veglia  o  un 
sonno  irrequieto  :  il  senso  delP  udito  di- 
venta ottuso ,  e  talvolta  alterna  questa  ot- 
tusità con  un  molesto  tintinnio  ;  diminuita 
^i  osserva  F  ordinaria  lucentezza  degli  oc- 
chi ;  sfigurasi  e  di  pallor  si  copre  la  fac- 
cia. Indi  a  non  molto  incomincia  1'  am- 
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inalato  a  trar  fuori  profondi  sospiri ,  seMe 
come  se  strettamente  allacciato  gli  fosse  il 
petto^  gli  si  sveglia  un^  inesprimibile  strin- 
gimento e  tremore  alla  region  del  cuore  , 
una  singolare  affezione  sotto  le  costole  si- 
nistre ed  alla  fossetta  del  torace,  al  che  si 
unisce  un  battimento  delle  arterie  ventra- 
li, ed  il  soprassalto  dei  tendini.  Succedono 
brividi  i  quali  alternano  con  calori  vaghi, 
e  con  freddo  sudore  al  viso  ed  alle  estre- 
mità. Borborigmi  continui  in  questo  men- 
tre si  fan  sentire  nel  cavo  addominale  con 
dolore  pungitivo  al  bellico;  la  regione  epi- 
gastrica si  gonfia.  Allo  scoppiar  del  male  ^ 
con  atroce  cardialgia  frequenti  dejezioni 
alvine  vengono  in  iscena  di  sierose  mate- 
rie, che  lasciano  col  ìoro  passaggio  un  bru- 
ciore air  ano  come  di  acqua  scottante,  e 
quasi  nelmedesimo  tempo  copioso  vomi- 
to si  mette  in  campo  di  umore  ancli^  esso 
bianchiccio  ,  scevro  affatto  di  odore  e  di 
sapore,  cui  grumi  di  muco  veggonsi  fram- 
mischiati. È  cosa  notevole  che  in  cotesta 
malattia  la  quantità  delle  materie  che  si 
evacuano  per  la  sola  via  del  secesso ,  sor- 
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jMssa  di  gran  lunga  le  bevande  clie  s'  in- 
troducono, cosi  che,  ogni  scarico  ventrale 
avendo  il  peso  di  più  libbre  ,  seiribra  che 
il  corpo  tutto  per  questa  via  in  un'  acqua 
saniosa  si  fonda.  E  chiaro  che  nella  diretta 
ragione  di  siffatte  evacuazioni  dee  più  o 
meno  prestamente  andarsi  all'  esaurimen- 
to totale  delle  forze. 

Inestinguibile  intanto  è  la  sete,  ardente 
il  desiderio  di  gelide  bevande ,  onde  cal- 
mare in  certa  guisa  V  insopportabile  bru- 
ciore che  si  risente  nella  region  epigastri- 
ca. La  lingua,  prima  lardacea,  si  fende  , 
acquista  un  color  turchinastro  ,  diviene 
balbuziente.  Giunte  a  tal  termine  le  cose, 
la  prostrazione  delle  forze  diventa  somma, 
violenti  dolorosissimi  crampi  tormentano 
le  estremità  superiori  ed  inferiori ,  gli  oc- 
chi si  rendono  fissi  ,  quasi  affossati  nelle 
orbite  ,  ed  un  oscuro  cerchio  li  circonda. 
Sieguono  deliquii ,  i  polsi  si  fan  vacillanti, 
e  quasi  svaniscono  sotto  alle  dita  :  allivi- 
disconsi  le  unghie ,  la  cute  si  corruga ,  se- 
gnatamente alle  dita  delle  mani,  e  dei  pie- 
di. E  qui  gli  spasmi,  le  convulsioni,  anzi 
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talvolta  un  tetano  universale  sovraggiuuge. 
La  circolazione  ed  il  respiro  divengono  in- 
termittenti, ed  il  volto  ippocratico;,  e  1'  ap- 
parizione di  copiose  macchie  cangrenose 
qua  e  là  diffuse  annunziaiM>  la  prossima 
morie. 

Tale  è  il  treno  dei  sintomi,  GoVjuali  si 
annunzia ,  ed  i  suoi  stadii  più  o  meno  ra- 
pidamente percorre  la  malattia  di  cui  par- 
liamo y  e  nella  descrizione  dei  quali  tro- 
vansi  concordi  e  le  Istru!Ùoni  per  le  Su- 
periorità sanitarie  di  sopra  citate,  e  l'au- 
tore della  .Dissertazione  medica  che  va  a 
quelle  annessa  ,  non  che  in  gran  parte  il 
summenzionato  Direttore  di  Ospedale  in 
Mosca;  e  possiam  dire  concordi  ancora  le 
monografie  che  ce  ne  han  lasciate  diversi 
scrittori  medici  che  nell'India  Orientale  , 
ov'  essa  è  indigena^  F  hanno  in  differenti 
epoche  osservata.  Se  non  che  ,  per  ciò  che 
riguarda  V  andamento  delle  funzioni  del- 
l' apparecchio  urinario ,  rileviamo  una  no- 
tevole discrepanza  :  mentre  nelle  Istru- 
zioni è  detto  che,  incalzando  T  emeto-ca- 
tarsi,  le  urine  scarseggiano,  ovvero  ne  è  del 
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tutto  soppressa  la  secrezione  ;  e  nella  Dis- 
sertazione al  contrario  si  porta  come  cosa 
degna  di  osservazione  (c  che  la  separazione 
))  della  urina  durante  tutto  il  decorso  del 
))  male  va  aumentando  ,  finché  però  ella 
))  passa  ad  una  invincibile  iscuria  )).E  stato 
osservato  che  il  materiale  che  si  dà  fuori 
per  vomito ,  a  differenza  di  ciò  che  si  os- 
serva nei  Cholera  a  noi  comune ,  non  ha 
uè  il  colore  nò  il  sapore  di  bile,  che  anzi^ 
se  pria  che  le  notate  spasmodie  invadano 
l'infermo^  unita  alle  sierose  materie  vien 
fnora  per  di  sopra  ,  o  per  di  sotto,  qualche 
poco  di  bile^  si  può  questo  avere  per  fausto 
segno  pronostico.  Il  sangue  estratto  dalla 
vena  si  è  trovato  per  lo  più  denso,  e  nero. 

§.  II. 

Metodo  Curativo, 

Quando  per  una  data  malattia  moltipli- 
ci  e  variati  mezzi  curativi  vengono  sug- 
geriti, si  può  francamente  asserire  che  la 
natura  di  quella  non  è  che  imperfettamen- 
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te  conosciuta  ,  e  che  non  si  è  ancora  in  pos- 
sesso del  mezzo  idoneo  a  combatterla.  E 
questo  sembra  essersi  avverato  in  Russia 
in  occasione  della  invasione  dell'  Asiatico 
Cholera-Morbus,  Si  può  dire  clie  i  medici 
Ptussi  in  siffatta  emergenza  sieno  stali  col- 
ti all'imprevista.  Di  già  questo  morbo  ster- 
minatore non  era  conosciuto  in  Europa  che 
istoricamente  ^  per  ciò  che  ce  ne  aveva 
no  tramandato  i  medici  Britanni  eSpagnuo 
li ,  che  avevano  avuto  occasione  di  osser- 
varlo nei  luoghi  ov'  esso  epidemicamente 
esercita  le  sue  devastazioni.  E  quel  che  è 
più,  questi  neppur  lo  aveano  studiato  scien- 
tificamente; eglino  non  avevano  fatto  espe- 
rienze seguite  dall'apertura  dei  cadaveri, 
impediti  forse  dal  ciò  fare  dai  costumi  dei 
paese;  le  opere  da  essi  lasciateci  non  con- 
tengono che  la  descrizione  dei  sintomi  del- 
la malattia,  e  dei  rimedii  diversi  adopera- 
ti per  combatterla.  Quindi  divenute  per 
necessità  le  opere  di  cruesti  ultimi  1'  unica 
guida  ^  il  Vade-mecuni  pratico  dei  medici 
Russi ,  è  chiaro  ch^ebbcro  questi  a  trovar- 
si bellamente  in  braccio  a!  puro  empirismo. 
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Laonde  il  salasso  generale  ,  e  T  uso  inter- 
no del  Calomelano  e  dell' oppio  ,  rimedii 
celebrati  già  da  lungo  tempo  avverso  il  Cho- 
lera  nell'India,  vennero  tosto  messi  in  pra- 
tica dai  medici  Russi.  Sembra  però  che  il 
risukamento  non  abbia  corrisposto  all'  a- 
spettativa,  poiché  nella  di  già  citata  lette- 
ra del  Direttore  di  un  Ospedale  in  Mosca, 
leggiamo  in  questi  precisi  termini  a  le  Ca- 
lomel  donne  en  doses  prescrltes  ^  et  les 
saignèes  ontexpédié  autant  de  monde  que 
le  Choléra  lui-nieme  ;  e  poco  dopo  »  après 
dea  essais  malheureux  ^  ont-ils  reconnula 
fausse  direction  qiC  ils  avaient  siiivie ,  et 
ont  cherché  a  recourir  a  d'autres  mojens 
curatifs,  E  qui  Fautore  della  lettera  si  fa  a 
palesarci  i  mezzi  che  hanno  avuto  il  miglior 
successo.  Tali  sono  il  bagno  a  vapore  se- 
guito da  frizioni  fatte  con  forti  spazzole,  o 
i  vapori  di  aceto ,  la  quale  pratica  ha  solu- 
to produrre  subito  un'  abbondante  traspi- 
razione ,  con  sollievo  delP  infermo  ;  1'  uso 
del  Laudano  liquido  alla  dose  di  25.gocce^ 
per  frenare  il  vomito  e  la  diarrea;  dose  che 
si  ripeteva  ,  e   la  si  portava  ancora  fino  a 
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40 ,  e  5o  gocce  ,  nel  caso  di  persistenza 
dei  detti  sintomi,  senz^ alcun  inconvenien- 
te :  r  applicazione  di  alquante  mignatte 
sulla  regione  dello  stomaco ,  sede  ^  come 
si  è  detto ^  di  acuto  dolore;  senapismi;  e 
quando  con  questi  mezzi  non  si  riusciva  a 
frenare  il  vomito,  l'applicazione  sulla  regio-^ 
ne  suddetta  di  largo  epispastico ,  che  poi 
medicavasi  con  unguento  di  Altea  ed  op- 
pio, ciò  che  fu  visto  troncar  il  male  imme- 
diatamente. L'acqua  di  Soda  concentrata 
fu  eziandio  adoperata  con  successo  per  se- 
dare il  vomito,  ed  il  muschio  per  elevare 
le  forze  del  malato. 

A  fronte  intanto  di  sì  positiva  dichiara- 
zione dei  cattivi  eflFetti  riportati  dalla  pra- 
tica del  salasso  generale^  del  Calomelano 
e  dell'  oppio ,  sono  questi  rimedii  precisa- 
mente quelli  che  nelle  Istruzioni  anzidette 
troviamo  raccomandati  come  principali  nel 
trattamento  del  Cholera.  Come  spiegare 
questa  contradizione  ?  Poche  parole  sulla 
natura  del  morbo,  e  forse  una  plausibile 
spiegazione  di  tanta  divergenza  di  opinioni 
si  farà  da  se  stessa  in  avanti. 
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Per  poco  elle  si  consideri  la  qualità  dei 
sintomi  tanto  prodromi  del  male ,  quanto 
costituenti  lo  stesso,  non  si  può  tardare  a 
riconoscere ,  dipendere  essi  tutti  da  serio 
attacco  del  genere  nervoso:  ma  in  che  mai 
questo  consistesse  ,  solo  dalla  notomia  pa- 
tologica aspettarsene  poteva  il  discuopri- 
menlo.  Or  la  stessa  più  volte  citata  lettera 
del  Direttore  ci  fa  conoscere,che  ventiquat- 
tro autopsie  erano  state  già  fatte  nelTOspe- 
dale  di  sua  cura,  i  risultamenti  delle  qua- 
li sono  stat'i  seguenti:  forti  injezioni  san- 
guigne Ideila, midolla  spinale ,  ovvero  rac- 
colta di  sierosità,  secondo  la  durata  della 
malattia  ,  e  quasi  in  tutti  i  casi  infiamma- 
5:ione  deli'  aracnoidé  cerebrale,  e  spinale.; 
bene  spesso  infiammazione  nelle  intestina, 
ed  apoplessia  dei  polmoni;  sangue  fissato  nel 
cuore,  e  la  formazione  in  quest'organo  di 
una  pseudo-membrana.  Ora  considerando 
il  rapporto  che  tra  loro  hanno  gli  enuncia- 
ti sintomi  del  male  e  queste  tracce  morbo- 
se scoverte  nei  cadaveri  di  coloro  che  ne 
sono  stati  vittima,  e  rammentando  altresì 
la  condizione  ;del  sangue  estratto  dalla  ve- 
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na  degi'  infermi  ,  noi  ci  facciamo  volentie^ 
ri  della  opinione  di  quelli  tra  i  medici  Bri- 
tanni, i  quali  hanno  opinato,  potersi  rappor- 
tare la  malattia,  di  cui  è  parola,  alFacutis- 
sima  febbre  nervoso-infiammatoria. In  con- 
seguenza di  tale  principio,  mentre  trovia- 
mo fondata  sopra  forte  ragione  medica  1' 
opportunità  del  salasso  generale,  ed  anche 
qualche  sanguigna  locale,  secondo  le  circo- 
stanze, nella  invasione  del  male  ,  cioè  nello 
stadio  dei  forieri,  e  fino  che  lo  stato  delle 
forze  si  mostra  eccessivamente  esaltalo, 
non  ci  meravigliamo  che  lo  stesso  mezzjQ 
abbia  potuto  riuscir  dannosa  tutte  le  volt0 
che,  empiricamente  usandone,  sarà  stato 
messo  in  opera  quando  ,  pel  già  succe- 
duto passaggio  dal  primo  al  secondo  sta- 
dio del  male,  la  aottrazione  del  sangue  non 
poteva  che  accelerare  la  già  inevitabile 
morte.  . 

Premessa  la  flebotomia,  e  durando  sem- 
pre il  primo  stadio ,  quello  cioè  di  vita  e- 
saltata,  sono  commendevoli  le  tiepide  be- 
vande mucilagginose  ,  irritamenti  alla  cute 
per  mezzo  di  senapismi  ai  piedi ,  ed  alTo- 
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pigastrio.  È  noto  che  con  lo  scopo  di  fer 
centro  di  moto  verso  la  periferia  esterna 
sì  è  da  antico  tempo  usato  nell'India  Orien- 
tale di  cauterizzare  la  callosa  parte  del  cal- 
cagno con  un  pezzo  di  ferro  rovenie.  Que- 
sto mezzo  disapprovato  dapprima  da  Del- 
lon,  il  quale  lo  trovava  troppo  crudele,  ne 
venne  poi  sommamente  encomiato  da  che 
infermatosi  egli  stesso  diCholera,  ed  a  que- 
sto espediente  rivoltosi ,  sua  salvezza  ne 
ottenne,  onde  affezionatovisi ,  lo  adopero 
in  quanti  infermi  dello  stesso  male  ebbe 
successivamente  a  trattare ,  e  sempre  con 
favorevole  successo. 

Che  se  lo  stadio  della  forza  esaltata  già 
è  trascorso,  allora  conviene  il  Calomelano 
in  dose  generosa.  Le  Istruzioni  di  sopra  ci- 
tate la  fissano  fra  i  i5,  20  fino  a  trenta  aci- 
ni ,  da  replicarsi  ancora  a  corti  intervalli, 
secondo  il  grado  del  pericolo,  ogni  due, 
o  tre  ore  ,  fino  a  che  i  principali  sintomi, 
e  precipuamente  Ferneto-catarsi,  l'ardore 
nel  basso  ventre,  e  i  dolorosi  spasimi  non 
si  veggano  calmati.  Ed  è  in  questo  tempo 
ancora  che  conviene  Fuso  degli  oppiati. 


(  ^1  ) 

ed  in  ispecialità  del  Laudano  di  Sidenham, 
e  per  bocca  e  per  V  ano. 

Quando  le  estremità  in  mezzo  a  convul- 
sivi movmienti  cominciano  a  farsi  fredde, 
e  freddo  sudore  prorompe  per  tutta  la  pe- 
riferia,  sono  indicate  le  fregagioni  con  so- 
stanze spiritose  aromatiche  ,  e  particolar- 
mente con  dello  spirito  di  ammoniaca  al- 
lungato.In  questo  caso  è  necessario  soprat- 
tutto di  involgere  l'infermo  in  panni  caldi. 

Anche  in  questo  stadio  per  ispegnere 
r  ardente  sete ,  sono  commendate  le  be- 
vande mucillaginose  ,  o  pure  la  leggiera  in- 
fusione di  camomilla  tiepida,  in  piccola, 
ma  spesso  ripetuta  quantità. 

Se  per  lo  spazio  di  5,  06.  ore  il  vomito 
e  le  dejezioni  alvine  non  ricompariscono  , 
se  le  spamodie  si  calmano ,  e  la  superficie 
del  corpo  si  riscalda  ed  incomincia  a  tra- 
spirare ;  se  1'  oppio  spiega  F  ordinaria  sua 
azione,  o  quella  del  mercurio  dolce  si  spie- 
ga mediante  un'  accresciuta  secrezione  di 
saliva ,  o  con  poltacee  scariche  di  ventre 
alquanto  tinte  di  bile,  si  sospende  Fuso 
di  coleste  medicine,   e  si  fa  prendere  all' 
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infeniio  un  pò  d'acqua  di  menta  crespa 
con  alquante  gocce  del  liquore  di Hoffniaun. 
Assicuratisi  della  cessazione  del  vomito  si 
procura  di  ristorar  l'ammalato  con  sustan- 
ziose  zuppe/  e  di  quando  in  quando  con 
qualche  cucchiajata  di  buon  vino. 

Delle  gocce  di  tintura  di  rabarbaro  sciol- 
te nell'idrato  di  Gomma  arabica,  e  qual- 
che acqua  aromatica  compiono  la  cura. 

§,  Ili. 

//  Cholera-morhus  è  un  male  contagioso, 
o  è  puramente  epidemico  ? 

Comunque  questa  terribil  malattia  svi- 
luppatasi nell'agosto  del  1817  in  Gessora, 
Città  situala  sulle  rive  del  Gange,  si  fosse 
veduta  in  modo  il  più  orrendo  inferocire, 
invadendo  in  breve  tempo  altri  luoghi  nel- 
la estensione  di  oltre  duecento  leghe ^  e  re- 
cando in  meno  di  un  mese  la  morte  ad  òt- 
tomila soldati  dell'  armata  del  Marchese  di 
Bastings:  comunque  dai  1818  in  qua,  dal 
suo  luogo  nativo  giganteschi  passi  moven- 


(  ^  ) 

•do,  si  fosse  veduta  successivamente  pene- 
trare nelle  estese  possessioni  della  China  , 
ed  in  Persia^  ed  in  molte  isole  del  mare 
dell'  Indie,  e  nella  Siria,  e  nei  paesi  ba- 
gnati dal  mar  Caspio,  fino  a  che,  passando 
per  la  via  di  Astrakan  ed  Oremburg  in  Rus- 
sia ^  siasi  fatta  vedere  in  varii  luoghi  di 
quei  vasti  dominii,  e  segnatamente  nell'an- 
tica Capitale  degli  Czari,  spargendo  ivi  la 
desolazione,  e  giusti  timori  destando  nel 
resto  di  Europa;  pur  tuttavia  l'opinione  ili 
cui  sempre  si  tennero  i  medici  Inglesi  del- 
l'essere un  tal  malore  nelP  Orientale  India 
epidemico ,  e  dipendente  unicamente  da 
climatico  influsso,  escluse  ogni  idea  di  con- 
tagio.Forse,  quanto  al  primitivo  svolgimen- 
to del  morboso  seminio,  errònea  tale  opi- 
nione non  era:  ma  come  potrebbe  essa  or- 
mai più  reggere,  dopo  che  si  è  visto  il  male 
percorrere  immense  estensioni  di  paesi,  le 
di  cui  condizioni  topografiche  non  sono  si- 
curamente identiche,  e  che,  per  essere  si- 
tuati sotto  gradi  diversi  deli'  equatore  , 
non  possono  identica  coedizione  climatica 
avere  ?  .  ^  .;•. 
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Simile  opinione  intanto  per  tradizione 
passata  a'  medici  Russi,  venne  da  questi 
con  troppo  buona  fede  abbracciata;  e  ciò 
fece  si  che  all'  appressarsi  del  male  alle 
frontiere  di  quelF  Impero ,  ed  anche  dopo 
che  vi  ebbe  messo  piede ,  non  si  giudicò 
opportuno  il  tirare  cordoni  sanitarii ,  ed 
avvalersi  delle  conosciute  regole  di  qua- 
rantina. Sembra  però  che  dei  fatti  si  fos- 
sero ben  tosto  presentati  all'osservazione 
atti ,  se  non  a  mettere  in  piena  evidenza 
un'  opinione  contraria,  quella  della  conta- 
gione,  ad  infievolire  almeno,  e  render  du- 
biosa  quella  di  già  adottata  della  non-con- 
tagione.  Quindi  quella  discordanza  tra  il 
dire  ed  il  fare  dei  medici  e  delle  auto- 
rità Russe ,  che  la  Facoltà  medica  ebbe  a 
rilevare  nel  suo  Rapporto  dei  29  Gennaio, 
cioè  che  mentre  nei  Rapporti  degli  uni,  e 
delle  altre  non  altrimenti  si  caratterizzava 
il  dominante  malore  che  come  un'  epide- 
mia \  mentre  in  mezzo  alle  voci  dei  tanti 
che  negavano  esser  questa  d' indole  con- 
tagiosa, qualcuna  se  ne  fece  sentire  che 
dichiarava  non  essere  il  Cholera  cosi  con,- 
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taglosò  per  via  del  contatto  ,  come  la  pe- 
ste :  (a)  nel  fatto  lorchè  Mosca  se  ne  tro- 
vò colpita,  tali  misure  politico-sanitarie  in 
pratica  si  misero  con  lo  scopo  di  salvar  le 
altre  parti  delP  Impero ,  che  solo  avverso 
pestilenziali  malattie  vengono  generalmen- 
te riconosciute  necessarie^  come  cordoni 
sanitarii ,  contumacia  per  le  persone  che 
uscivano  dalla  Città  infetta ,  spurgo  delle 
robe ,  ec. 

Disgraziatamente  però  molta  divergenza 
di  opinioni  ha  continuato  a  regnare ,  e  re- 
gna tuttavia  intorno  a  questa  importante 
quistione  medica  della  contagiosa ,  o  non 
contagiosa  natura  del  Cholera  ;  e  mentre 
vediamo  il  Comitato  istituito  per  ordine  Su- 
premo a  Mosca  portar  le  sue  conclusioni 
di  non  essere  le  merci  suscettibili  dell'  in- 
fezione del  Cholera  ,  e  conseguentemente 
non  esser  necessario  sottoporle  alle  note 
pratiche  di  disinfettazione  nei  luoghi  ove 

(a)  Vedi  leuera  del  Dottor  Loder  medico  del- 
r  Imperatore  in  dala  di  Mosca  16  Ottobre  i85o 
inserita  nella  Gazette  de  r  Accadèmie, 


(  ^6  ) 
tal  morbo  ha  esistito,  osserviamo ,  che  una 
Commissione  riunita  anche  per  ordine  So- 
vrano in  Vienna  è  convenuta  con  una  plu- 
ralità di  voti  di  nove  decimi,  che  la  malat- 
tia ((  è  veracemente  attaccaticcia ,  e  che  in 
ciò  solo  dalla  peste  è  discrepante ,  che  que- 
>)  sta  ultima  necessariamente  ,  e  sempre  , 
»  la  prima ,  per  lo  più ,  è  contagiosa  ». 

In  mezzo  a  tanta  discrepanza  di  avvisi 
la  Facoltà  medica,  poggiandosi  su  i  fatti  ed 
osservazioni  che  servirono  di  base  al  giudi- 
zio ch^  essa  emise  col  citato  suo  Rapporto 
de'  29  Gennaio ,  quando  mancavasi  anco- 
ra di  molte  notizie  che  con  le  ultime  co- 
municazioni sono  venute  poi  sottoposte  al 
suo  esame ,  e  con  una  dose  dì  convinzione 
maggiore  che  da  queste  ultime  le  viene  , 
non  esita  a  dichiarare  propendere  per  la 
opinione  ,  che  il  Cholera-niorbus  sia  da 
considerarsi  come  una  malattia  contagiosa. 

Napoli  \\  16  Aprile   i83i. 


(  ^7  ) 
Pervenuti  ultimamente  nuovi  ragguagli 
intorno  a'  metodi  curativi  del  Cholera- 
Morbus  y  il  Supremo  Magistrato  si  affretta 
a  rendere ,  per  ora  ,  di  pubblica  ragione 
uno  squarcio  di  lettera  concernente  la  im- 
portantissima discoverta  del  Dottor  Leo  di 
Koenisberg,  riserbandosi  di  pubblicare  in 
seguito  ogni  altro  documento,  la  di  cui  no- 
tizia venga  reputata  di  non  dubbia  utilità. 

Francfort  sul  Meno  24  Giugno  i83i . 

Eccellenza , 

Ho  avuto  r  onore  di  scrivere  a  V.  E.  in 
data  del  9  corrente,  e  mi  fo  un  dovere  di 
farle  conoscere,  che  il  Dottor  Leo  di  Co- 
nisberga ,  attualmente  in  Varsavia  ,  ha  ri- 
trovato un  rimedio  efficace  contro  la  spa- 
ventevole malattia,  conosciuta  sotto  il  no- 
me di  Cholera- Morbus, 

Questo  rimedio  è  una  preparazione  di 
Bismuto ,  ed  ecco  la  maniera  di  sommini- 
strarlo. 

Il  mio  metodo ,  cm^sì  egli  scrive ,  consi- 
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ste  nel  dare  alF  ammalato  ogni  due,  o  tre 
ore ,  secondo  le  circostanze  ,  tre  granelli 
del  Magistero  di  Bismuto ,  con  1'  aggiun- 
zione di  un  poco  di  zucchero  :  oltracciò  gli 
fo  bere  deir  acqua  di  Melissa ,  ed  allorché 
si  lagna  di  dolori  violenti  alle  mani ,  ed  ai 
piedi ,  glie  li  fo  stropicciare  qualche  volta 
con  una  composizione  di  un'  oncia  di  li- 
quore ammomaco  caustico  e  sei  once  di 
spirito  di  Angelica  composto,  Qu.QSidi  cura 
deve  qualche  volta  essere  continuata  per 
48  ore  consecutive,  sino  a  che  non  si  veg- 
ga ripristinata  la  secrezione  dell'orina,  la 
quale  generalmente  in  questa  malattia  è 
limitatissima,  e  non  si  osservi  restituito  il 
calor  naturale  alle  mani  ed  ai  piedi ,  ove 
sempre  più  Lardi  che  nelle  altre  parti  ri- 
viene ,  comunque  il  vomito  e  lo  sciogli- 
mento ventrale  fossero  di  già  cessati. 

Nel  caso ,  che  la  lingua  sia  coverta  di 
una  specie  di  crosta  giallastra  ,  V  aggiun- 
zione di  tre  grani  di  rabarbaro  torrefatto 
per  ciascuna  dose  della  sudelta  medicina 
produce  quasi  sempre  un  ottimo  effetto. 

11  medico  non  deve  perdere  la  pazienza, 
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riè  somministrare  alcun  altro  rimedio,  ne 
prima  né  dopo  aver  dato  il  Bismuto,  poi- 
ché potrebbe  indebolire^  o  anche  distrug- 
gere r  effetto  di  questo  riiriedio. 

Subitoché  è  ricominciata  la  secrezione 
deir  orina ,  si  può  continuare  a  dare  que- 
sta polvere  mattina  e  sera  per  alcuni  altri 
giorni. 

Alle  sole  persone  di  giovanile  età  e  san- 
guigne devesi  praticare  il  salasso ,  poten- 
dosi cavar  da  6  ad  8  once  di  sangue.  Se 
I^  ammalato  soffre  dolori  allo  stomaco ,  se 
gli  debbono  applicare  12016  sanguisughe, 
prima  di  somministrargli  il  detto  rimedio. 

Mi  si  scrive  da  Berlino ,  che  il  Governo 
Prussiano  ha  mandato  un  corriere  a  Dan- 
zica  con  la  notizia  di  questo  ritrovato  del 
Dottor  Leo,  e  che  nel  corso  di  quattro  set- 
timane da  che  questi  va  praticando  il  nuo- 
vo rimedio  ^  non  è  perito  alcuno  de'  suoi 
numerosi  ammalati^  in  modoché  è  permes- 
so di  sperare,  che  questa  terribile  malattia 
possa  essere  frenata  come  tutte  le  altre. 
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SEEMO  N 


Job  V.  26  :   "  Thou  shalt  come  to   thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  lire  as  a 

SHOCK   OF    COEN   COMETH   IN   IN   HIS    SEASON." 

Life  —  moral  and  spiritual  life  —  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured  by  the  number  of  its  years.  Usefulness  does 
not  depend  entirely  upon  length  of  days.  The  infant 
of  a  few  months  may  bave  accomplished  an  import- 
ant  mission.  Through  bis  smile  while  living,  and  bis 
grave  wben  dead,  he  may  bave  dropped  into  many 
hearts  seeds  which  take  root,  bear  fruit,  and  adorn 
the  character  with  the  beauty  of  boliness.  The  old 
man,  numbering  his  years  by  scores,  the  decrepitude 
of  age  marking  every  line  and  movement  of  his  per- 
son,  may  bave  failed  of  the  purpose  of  his  being  ; 
may  carry  into  another  world  little  for  God  to  ap- 
provo and  bless,  and  leave  behind  bim,  in  this,  less 
for  man  to  cherish  with  grateful  commemora tion.  A 
man  may  live  long,  and  accomplish  little.  He  may 
be  called  early  from  a  short  life,  and  go  laden  with 
a  great  wealth  of  goodness  and  of  usefulness. 


But  when  a  man  lives  long,  and  lives  well  also  ; 
when  bis  career,  beginning  in  what  is  good,  goes 
on  to  what  is  better,  and,  marked  at  the  outset  by 
fidelity  in  duty,  is  crowned  at  the  dose  by  a  glorious 
and  ever-increasing  success  in  personal  holiness  and 
moral  nsefulness,  —  then  we  find  that  rare  fulfilment 
of  the  text,  which  soothes  the  bitterness  of  bereave- 
ment,  lightens  the  sadness  of  funeral  obsequies,  and, 
while  it  brings  before  us  death  as  the  inexorable 
reaper,  brings  before  us  also  the  Christian  as  a 
ripened  shock  of  corn,  and  bis  departure  as  the 
harvest-home  of  a  redeemed  and  sanctified  soni,  meet 
for  the  ingathering  of  heaven. 

The  event  which  must  give  its  tone  and  character 
to  our  Services  this  morning  is  of  this  nature.  It 
is  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the  text  ;  and,  although 
I  might  find  many  other  passages  of  Scripture  that 
w^ould  afFord  suitable  instruction,  I  could  find  none 
more  appropriate  and  descriptive.  For  we  contem- 
plate not,  this  morning,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  its 
shortness  and  vanity,  the  contrasts  between  the  pe- 
rishable  body  and  the  imperishable  soul  ;  but  we  are 
called  to  review  a  life  consecrate  from  early  youth 
to  God  and  goodness,  to  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  humanity,  —  a  life  of  great  moral  activity  and  nse- 
fulness, protracted  beyond  the  allotted  period,  yet  un- 
touched  by  decay  in  any  of  its  faculties,  save  at  the 
near  approach  of  death.     We  are  called  to  notice  a 


cliaracter,  not  without  sign  of  moral  infirmity,  —  for 
that  would  not  be  human  ;  but  a  character  rich  in  the 
graces  of  a  Christian  spirit,  temper,  and  purpose  ;  a 
life  and  character  so  well  rounded  and  fiUed  out  in 
years,  in  faith,  in  patience,  in  gentleness,  in  charity, 
in  usefulness,  that  we  feel  that  the  promise  of  the 
text  has  indeed  been  fulfilled  here  ;  and  that,  like 
fruits  to  their  ripening,  like  corn  to  the  harvest,  our 
friend  has,  in  truth,  come  to  his  grave  in  "  a  full  age," 
full  in  years,  and  full  in  virtues. 

But  let  US  consider,  first,  some  of  the  lessons  of 
the  text.  Among  them  we  may  notice,  first,  —  be- 
cause  first  and  most  strongly  suggested  by  the  com- 
parison  instituted,  —  the  truth,  that  progress  is  the 
law  of  the  religious  life.  That  there  may  be  the  shock 
of  corn  in  his  season,  there  must  be  "  first  the  biade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  That 
there  may  be  the  oak,  there  must  be  first  the  tiny 
acorn  ;  then  the  tender  sapling  ;  then,  after  long  pro- 
gress, the  great  tree,  full  of  beauty  and  of  strength. 
The  physical  law  has  its  spiritual  counterpart.  Our 
Saviour  compares  his  kingdom  —  the  spiritual  king- 
dom  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  soni  —  to  a 
mustard-seed,  which  is  the  least  of  ali  seeds,  but  be- 
comes  a  great  tree,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof  This  same  idea 
he  illustrates  by  other  comparisons,  —  enforces  it  by 
various  analogies.     Keligion  is  a  seed  which  Divine 


Providence  plants  in  the  heart.  Sometimes  that  heart 
is  a  thoroughfare  for  the  woiid,  and  the  foot  of  the 
passenger  tramples  upon  the  seed,  and  destroys  it. 
Sometimes  that  heart  is  sensitive,  but  unstable,  ■— a 
light  and  stony  soil  :  the  seed  germinates  ;  but  there 
is  no  depth  into  which  it  can  strike  its  roots  and 
gather  nourishment,  and  so  it  withers  before  the 
scorching  sun  of  temptation  and  trial.  Sometimes 
the  heart  is  good  and  honest  gronnd,  and  the  seed 
abides,  it  germinates,  its  roots  strike  deeper  and 
deeper  :  presently  the  plant  appears  ;  the  dews  of 
prayer  and  holy  meditation  water  it  ;  it  grows  strong, 
puts  forth  buds,  blooms  in  fiowers,  and  bears  fruit  a 
hundred-fold. 

But  always  progress  is  the  law.  In  no  case  is  a 
great  permanent  result  suddenly  reached.  Never 
from  out  the  depths  of  passion  and  infirmi ty  in  the 
human  heart  does  the  divine  plant  of  religion  spring 
to  its  perfection  in  a  moment.  Regeneration,  if  we 
understand  by  it  simply  a  change  of  motivo,  feeling, 
principio,  purpose,  may  he  quick  and  sudden,  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  soni  ;  but  character,  the  result  of 
fidelity  to  principio  and  purpose,  is  of  slow  growth. 
Many  forget  this,  or  overlook  it.  They  confound 
the  end  with  the  beginning,  the  starting-point  with  the 
goal,  of  the  Christian  career.  They  welcome  the  first 
warm  religious  emotions  of  their  hearts,  as  if  these 
were  the  evidences  of  a  battio  won,  a  victory  achieved, 


a  passport  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  secured.  But 
these  emotions,  failing  to  be  cherished  and  ripened 
into  principles,  grow  languid,  and  perhaps  die  utter- 
ly  :  the  happiness  of  a  religious  consciousness  withers 
in  its  spring-time,  and  the  wretchedness  of  a  barren 
and  unprofitable  profession  is  ali  that  they  expe- 
rience  and  ali  that  they  exhibit  of  discipleship  to 
Christ.  "  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  —  this  is  the  law 
of  our  spiritual  life,  unyielding,  inexorable.  Let  us 
obey  it.  Only  thus  can  we  meet  our  duty,  and  ac- 
complish  the  purpose  of  our  being.  Only  by  patient. 
continuance  in  well-doing,  only  by  diligence,  watch- 
fulness,  prayer,  can  we  go  from  strength  to  strength, 
and  so  conduct  our  spiritual  life  as  to  attain  in  our- 
selves  a  fulfilment  of  the  text,  and  go  down  to  the 
grave,  no  matter  how  young  in  years,  old  in  virtues 
and  in  godliness,  like  a  shock  of  corn  in  bis  season. 

But,  while  progress  is  the  law,  maturity,  strength, 
is  the  attainable  end,  of  the  spiritual  life.  This  is 
the  second  lesson  suggested  by  the  text.  If  there 
must  be  "  first  the  biade,  then  the  corn  in  the  ear," 
then  there  can  be,  there  must  be,  "  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear."  That  maturity,  strength,  —  "  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear,"  —  is  attainable,  and  should  be  reached,  is 
as  distinctly  implied,  as  clearly  taught,  as  that  pro- 
gress is  the  law  of  the  spiritual  life.  We  are  told  to 
«' go  on  to  perfection,"  —  "to  attain  to  the  stature  of 
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perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus."  We  may  go  on  to- 
wards,  but  we  cannot  go  on  to,  that  which  cannot  be 
reacbed.  We  may  strive  to  attain,  but  we  cannot 
"  attain  "  (and  that  is  the  command),  to  a  stature 
to  which  we  cannot  fashion  our  souls.  There  is  a 
strong  implication  bere  to  which  we  must  givo  heed. 
There  is  a  degree  of  spiritual  maturity  and  Chris- 
tian perfectness  which  can  be  reacbed,  when  sin, 
though  not  actually  and  absolutely  banished  from 
the  soul,  is  subdued  and  conquered.  It  may  strug- 
gle  and  strike  occasionally  ;  but  its  blow  is  well-nigh 
impotent.  It  is  prostrate  beneath  the  foot  of  con- 
science,  and  in  the  grasp  of  that  faith  to  which  be- 
longeth  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world.  This 
maturity  of  spiritual  life,  whose  emblem  in  the  text 
is  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  for  the  harvest,  does 
not  consist  simply  in  a  readiness  to  die,  in  a  meet- 
ness  for  judgment  and  eternity,  —  the  child,  the  in- 
fant,  may  bave  that,  —  but  rather  in  a  preparation  for 
life,  its  stern  duties  and  severe  trials.  It  consists,  in 
a  measure,  of  spiritual  knowledge  that  is  no  longer 
driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  ;  in  a  firm- 
ness  of  principio  and  purpose,  to  which  the  test  of 
trial  and  temptation  brings,  not  failure  and  defeat, 
but  the  evidence  of  growing  strength,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  continued  usefulness.  It  consists  in  a  zeal 
that  is  not  blind,  but  wise  and  persevering,  because 
calm   and  earnest;    in  a  love   that   is   not   feverish 


and  inconstant,  but  warm,  steady,  strong,  because, 
through  a  deep  insight  into  the  weakness  of  the 
human  heart,  it  has  learned  ever  to  bow  before 
God  in  profound  humility,  in  a  tender  filial  trust, 
and  to  seek  him  as  the  strength  of  the  heart.  Thus 
strong,  —  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  Lord,  —  the  mature 
soul  moves  on  through  duty,  trial,  temptation,  with  a 
conscious  purity  of  desire,  purpose,  intention  ;  not 
free  from  ali  senso  of  infirmity  and  sin,  but  with 
a  serene,  tender,  peaceful  conviction  that  its  motivo 
is  pure,  its  effort  earnest.  "With  that  conviction,  even 
amid  moral  failure  and  ili  success,  it  can  turn  ever, 
as  Peter  did  to  the  Master,  and  say,  "  Lord,  thou 
knowest  ali  things  :  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'' 

Artists  sometimes  speak  of  a  quality  which  they 
designate  as  repose.  They  pronounce  it  a  quality 
essential  to  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  every  work 
of  art.  There  may  he  splendid  coloring  in  the  paint- 
ing  ;  its  outlines,  the  general  grouping,  arrangements, 
and  details,  may  ali  be  correct,  true  to  the  most 
established  principles  of  art,  and  indicating  high 
powers  of  conception  and  execution  :  yet  it  may  fall 
to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  because 
it  wants  this  quality  of  repose.  It  wants  something 
that  pervades,  unites,  combines  ali  the  parts,  beget- 
ing  in  beholders  the  idea  of  a  complete  finish  and 
an  unbroken  harmony.  Li  architecture,  poetry,  music, 
in  ali  the  higher  works  of  man,  there  must  be  this 
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quality  which  artists  cali  repose,  in  order  that  they 
may  give  perfect  satisfaction.  And  thus,  in  that 
highest  and  grandest  work  that  man  can  do,  ■ —  the 
formation  of  his  own  character,  the  development  and 
sanctification  of  his  soni,  —  there  can  he,  there  must 
he,  a  moral  maturity  and  completeness  ;  a  virtne,  that, 
through  strife,  struggle,  and  defeat,  conquers  at  last, 
and  exhibits  the  repose  of  conquest  and  of  strength  ; 
a  virtue,  moral  maturity,  and  heroism,  so  impregnated 
and  pervaded  to  the  very  depths  of  the  soul  with 
the  spirit  of  love  and  faith,  that  we  turn  to  it,  trust 
in  it,  rely  upon  it  in  word  and  deed,  with  entire 
satisfaction  and  confidence.  We  know  what  it  has 
done:  we  know  that  what  it  has  done  it  will  do,  and 
will  continue  to  do.  It  is  mature  and  established. 
There  is  the  repose  of  strength  and  completeness 
about  it,  a  moral  grandeur,  —  imago  and  exponent  of 
the  heavenly  and  divine  in  man,  — -  that  wins  our 
sympathy  and  homage. 

This  moral  maturity  in  the  progress  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  is  attainable.  It  should  be  striven  for  and 
reached  ;  and,  when  reached,  the  full  power  of  reli- 
gion,  as  the  pervading  and  all-controlling  element  of 
the  soul,  is  displayed  ;  life  has  lost  most  of  its  perii  ; 
death,  ali  its  terrors  ;  and  the  individuai  is  prepared 
for  either.  If  spared  to  length  of  years,  these  years 
find  him  —  like  the  corn,  which,  fully  ripened  and 
loosened  from  its  sheath,  seems  to  invite  while  it 
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awaits  the  sickle  of  the  reaper  —  eager  for  his  dis- 
charge,  and  ready  to  crown  the  testimony  of  a  good 
life  and  a  noble  character  with  the  closing  evidence 
of  a  peaceful  and  triumphant  death. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  last  lesson  sug- 
gested  by  the  text.  If  growth  implies  maturity, 
maturity  foreshadows  harvest.  The  ripe  fruit  is  to 
be  gathered,  the  corn  is  to  he  reaped,  in  its  season. 
Such  is  the  ordination  in  the  naturai  world  :  the  com- 
parison  in  the  text  indicates  a  like  ordination  in  the 
moral  world.  Such  ordination,  we  know,  does  exist. 
We  cannot  live  here  alvvays.  A  goodly  number  of 
years,  a  green  old  age,  is  regarded  as  a  blessing,  and 
is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  reward.  It  is  always 
venerable,  and  often  lovely  ;  a  glory  and  a  praise  to 
him  who  has  reached  it,  especially  if  he  be  found  in 
the  way  of  righteousness.  But  there  is  a  limit  at 
which  the  blessing  passes  into  a  burden,  and  the 
reward  becomes  a  trial.  To  bave  life  prolonged  after 
usefulness  has  ceased  ;  to  abide  in  the  body,  after  the 
body,  worn  and  weary,  fails  in  many  of  its  functions  ; 
to  be  a  noble  wreck,  a  stately  ruin,  of  a  man,  with 
dimmed  eye,  closed  ear,  palsied  tongue,  trembling 
limbs,  strength  gone,  memory  gone,  intellect  so  ob- 
scured  that  only  now  and  then  transient  gleams  for 
a  moment  light  up  the  countenance  with  a  glow  of  the 
former  intelligence,  and  give  to  the  words  a  meaning 
and  eloquence  which  at   other  times   they  want, — 
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this  is  not  to  be  desired.  If  appointed,  let  it  be 
received  with  the  grace  of  a  meek  submission  ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  the  promise  of  the 
text.  That  does  not  say,  "  Thou  shalt  be  spared,  de- 
livered,  retained  from  the  grave  ;  "  but  "  Thou  shalt 
come  to  thy  grave  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  in  bis 
season."  It  is  a  promise  of  full  age,  but  not  of  de- 
crepitude.  We  are  to  reach  the  limit,  but  are  to  be 
spared  a  long,  lingering  decay.  "  Thou  shalt  come 
to  thy  grave  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  in  bis  season." 
It  is  always  "  in  season  "  whenever  Divine  Providence 
o-pens  the  grave  :  it  can  never  be  out  of  season  vs^hen 
God  commands,  and  the  soul  is  ready  for  its  depart- 
ure  ;  although,  to  our  apprehension,  it  seems  un- 
timely  vs^hen  death  strikes  youth  in  its  promise,  and 
manhood  in  its  prime.  We  feel  disappointed  as 
well  as  bereaved.  A  great  promise  and  power  of 
usefulness  are  taken  from  the  world,  and  taken  ap- 
parently  before  their  work  was  done.  We  submit  : 
but  submission  costs  us  an  effort  ;  it  comes  through 
struggles,  and  is  wet  with  bitter  tears.  But  we  can- 
not  feel  thus  when  the  allotted  limit  of  our  years 
has  been  reached  or  passed,  and  the  soul  is  gathered 
into  heavenly  garners  "like  a  shock  of  corn  in  bis 
season."  We  miss  it,  we  mourn  for  it  ;  but  there  is 
no  bitterness  in  our  tears.  The  declaration  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  bis  saints,"  comes  to  our  remembrance  ;  and 
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tlie  comparison  of  the  text  gives  to  it  a  fresh  mean- 
ing  and  emphasis.  What  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  husbandman  as  the  corn  which  he  hath  planted 
and  cultivated  ]  He  cuts  it  down,  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  preserve  it  ;  and,  when  gathered  into  his  overilow- 
ing  garners,  with  what  complacency  does  he  regard 
it,  as  the  evidence  alike  of  his  wisdom  and  his  wealth  ! 
Thus  to  the  Great  Husbandman,  whose  "  field  is  the 
world  ;  "  who  sows  the  seeds  of  heaven,  and  watches 
over  his  thriving  plants,  and  waters  them  with  the 
dew  of  his  Spirit,  and  rejoices  in  their  growth  and 
fruitfulness,  —  to  him  precious  are  the  persons  of  his 
saints,  —  precious  in  life,  precious  also  in  death,  which 
he  sends  to  gather  them  into  his  heavenly  garners,  to 
rest  beneath  the  smile  of  his  nearer  presence  and 
more  full  benediction. 

Such,  my  friends,  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and 
lessons  suggested  by  the  text,  which  find  their  illus- 
tration  and  fulfilment  in  the  event  we  are  called  to 
notice  this  morning,  —  the  death  of  one  of  our  most 
venerable  and  honored  fellow-worshippers,  the  senior 
deacon  of  this  church.  His  relations  to  us  and  to 
the  community  were  so  prominent,  his  character  so 
marked,  his  public  services  so  various,  persevering, 
and  useful,  that  I  should  he  faithless  to  you,  and 
unjust  to  myself,  did  I  permit  him  to  pass  from  among 
US  without  some  special  commemoration. 
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The  late  Moses  Grant  was  emphatically  a  Boston 
boy,  man,  and  merchant.     Like  his  father  and  grand- 
father  before  him,  he  was  a  native  of  Boston.     He 
was  born   on  the   29th   of  July,  1785  ;    and  would 
therefore,  had   he  survived,  been  seventy-six  years 
old  to-morrow.     Thongh  not  destined  for  college,  he 
received  a  good  eaiiy  training  at  home  and  at  school  : 
and,  after  reaping  ali  the  advantages  that  could  be 
had  at  the  public  schools  of  the  then  town  of  Boston, 
he  passed  some  timo  at  the  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.H., 
where  he  was  in  some  departments  the  pupil  of  one 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  associated  in  the  office 
of  deacon  in  this  church  ;   viz.,  the  late  Judge  Peter 
Oxenbridge  Thacher.     On  leaving  Exeter,  he  became 
the  apprentice,  and  subsequently  the  partner  in  busi- 
ness, of  his  father.      Not  long  after  the  formation  of 
this  partnership,  his  health  failed  him  ;  and  he  sailed 
for  one  of  the  southern  ports  of  Franco  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  different  and  milder  climate.     The  vessel, 
intercepted  and  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  was 
carried  into  Cowes,  Me  of  Wight.     As  soon  as  ar- 
rangements  could  be  made  for  the  purpose,  he  loft 
Cowes,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  passed 
the  winter,  having  the  best  medicai  advice  the  metro- 
tropolis  of  England  afforded  at  that  timo,  but  without 
any  benefit  to  his  health.     Early  in  the  spring,  he  de- 
termined  to  return  home  ;    little  expecting,  however, 
to  reach  it.      His  brother,  who   accompanied    him, 
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wrote  to  liis  father,  informing  him  of  the  name  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  should  sail  from  Liverpool,  but 
telling  him  that  "  the  family  must  not  expect  to  see 
Moses  alive,  as  he  could  not  possibly  survive  the  voy- 
age."  The  prediction,  however,  failed  of  fulfilment. 
He  survived  to  reach  home,  where,  through  a  change 
of  treatment,  he  recovered  his  health  ;  and,  though 
never  very  robust,  he  was  strong  enough,  through 
more  than  fifty  subsequent  years,  for  an  amount  of 
montai  and  physical  labor  that  would  bave  earlier 
bowed  many  an  apparently  sturdier  frame. 

The  partnership  with  his  father  continued  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  ;  when,  forming  new  commercial 
relations,  he  changed  the  character  of  his  business  to 
that  in  which  he  was  engaged  up  to  the  dose  of  his 
life.  As  a  merchant  and  business-man,  Mr.  Grant 
was  distinguished,  I  believe,  for  promptness,  energy, 
a  quick,  wise,  comprehensive  judgment,  and  an  unsul- 
lied  integri ty,  —  qualities  which  insured  success,  and 
soon  placed  his  fìrm  among  the  leading  houses  in  this 
city  and  in  New  England  in  the  department  of  busi- 
ness they  conducted. 

But  it  is  only  to  a  comparatively  small  number  that 
he  is  known  or  thought  of  as  the  astute  merchant  ; 
the  active,  energetic  man  of  business.  Chiefly  is  he 
known  and  thought  of  as  Moses  Grant  the  Christian 
philanthropist,  who  lived  to  do  good  ;  whose  timo, 
talents,  wealth,  iniluence,  were  largely,  earnestly  de- 
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voted  to  various  and  multiplied  forms  of  benevolent 
activity.  In  this  respect,  he  has  left  a  record  which 
may  well  receive  what  it  demands,  —  our  gratitude  ;  a 
record  honorable  to  himself,  and  a  rich  legacy  to  his 
cbildren.  For  the  last  iifty  years,  we  find  his  name 
connected  with  almost  every  benevolent  institution  ex- 
isting,  and  every  benevolent  enterprise  attempted,  in 
this  city.  Wherever  any  thing  was  doing  to  enlarge 
the  means  of  education  ;  to  increase  and  diffuse  its 
blessing  to  ali  classes  in  the  community  ;  to  protect 
and  benefit  the  poor  ;  to  stay  the  swelling  tide  of 
intemperance,  and  consequent  pauperism  ;  to  prevent 
the  wants  or  relieve  the  woes  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  elevate  it  to  a  richer  measure  of  comfort  and  a 
higher  standard  of  manners  and  morals,  —  there  you 
might  he  sure  to  find  Deacon  Grant  hard  at  work, 
giving  largely  of  his  timo,  his  wealth,  his  personal 
influence  and  exertions. 

His  Services  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and 
the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  our  public 
schools,  would  alone  entitle  him  to  grateful  com- 
memoration.  He  was  one  of  the  originai  petitioners 
for  the  establishment  of  our  primary  schools,  which 
were  instituted  by  a  vote  of  the  town  in  1818,  and 
may  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  measures,  in  reference  to  public  instruc- 
tion,  eyer  proposed  or  adopted  among  us.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Primary-school  Committee,  and 
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early  became  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  that  body.  For  nine  years,  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Standing  Committee  ;  for  ten  years,  Ch  air  man 
of  the  whole  Board  ;  and,  for  five  years,  held  both 
these  offices  simultaneously.  "  His  labors,"  says  Mr. 
Wightman  in  his  "  Annals  of  the  Primary  Schools," 
"  were  arduous  ;  but  by  his  prompt  attendance,  and 
systematic  discharge  of  various  duties,  none  were 
neglected  :  and,  while  he  commanded  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  associates,  his  long  experience  and 
cairn  judgment  rendered  his  services  invaluable  to 
the  schools.  Living,  as  he  now  is,  in  our  midst, 
and  with  head  and  heart  engaged,  as  ever,  in  the 
active  duties  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  we 
feel  obliged  to  refrain  from  speaking  of  his  public 
labors  as  they  merit;  but  we  deem  it  our  province 
and  duty  to  place  on  this  humble  record  the  evidence 
of  his  unremitting  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
primary  schools,  —  a  record,"  he  adds,  "  honorable  to 
him  as  a  good  citizen,  and  worthy  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  patriot  and  the  Christian." 

Mr.  Wightman  then  notices  the  fact,  that,  for  ten 
years  (from  1820  to  1830),  Mr.  Grant  was  absent  but 
five  times  from  the  regular  monthly  or  any  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Primary- school  Board.  This  fact 
is  worthy  of  notice,  because  significant  of  Deacon 
Grant's  character.  He  took  no  office  as  a  sinecure, 
for  the  mere   honor  of  holding   it  :    he   took  it  to 
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be  active  and  useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
Wherever  he  was,  in  the  City  Council,  at  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  a  Director  of  Public  Insti  tu  tions,  Over- 
seer  of  the  Poor,  Vice-President  of  the  Farm  School, 
President  of  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Temperance  Society,  connected  with  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  with  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  with  the  Home  for  the  Relief  of  Aged 
Indigent  Females,  and  a  similar  institution  for  the 
relief  of  aged  indigent  men,  —  in  ali  his  ofSces  and 
relations,  wherever  he  was,  he  was  there  to  work  ;  to 
discharge  his  duties  faithfully  and  fearlessly,  accord- 
ing  to  his  best  judgment.  Of  course,  in  thus  dis- 
charging  them,  and  for  so  many  years  taking  an  active 
part  in  our  municipal  affairs,  and  in  institutions  and 
enterprises  touching  so  widely  and  directly  many 
social  customs  and  interests,  he  sometimes  met  with 
strong  opposition,  and  excited  ill-will  in  some  quarters. 
That  he  made  no  mistakes  of  judgment,  that  his  wis- 
dom  was  as  infallible  as  his  desire  to  do  good  was 
earnest  and  enthusiastic,  will  not  be  maintained  ;  but 
even  those  who  most  vehemently  opposed  him  on 
some  questions  will  readily  admit  the  perfect  purity, 
integrity,  and  benevolence  of  his  motives.  He  was 
free  from  ali  self-seeking  in  his  philanthropy. 

The    public   manifestations    of   this    philanthropy, 
through  the  various  channels  to  which  I  bave  alluded, 
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were  equalled  only  by  its  efforts  and  deeds  in  private 
and  personal  ways.  He  was  the  personal  friend, 
visitor,  comforter,  almoner,  of  the  poor.  They  carne 
to  him  for  employment,  advice,  direction,  sympathy, 
help  ;  and  carne  not  in  vain.  His  door  w^as  thronged 
with  them  for  some  hours  every  morning.  Indeed,  I 
seldom  paid  him  a  visit  at  any  hour,  morning  or  even- 
ing,  at  which  I  did  not  find  some  of  this  class  of 
persons  calling  upon  him  for  some  form  of  assistance, 
or  see  them  depart  without  his  having  dono  some- 
thing  to  lighten  their  burden.  For  the  last  thirty 
years,  he  has  been  a  sort  of  earthly  providence  to 
largo  masses  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  ;  saving 
many  from  moral  ruin  ;  lifting  them  up  from  degrada- 
tion,  idleness,  and  sin  ;  helping  them  till  they  could 
help  themselves,  and  stand  alone,  and  walk  forv^ard 
in  the  right  path.  The  grateful  benedictions  of  the 
poor  are  his  heralds  and  witnesses  before  the  throne 
of  God. 

The  benevolence  of  Deacon  Grant  originated  in 
his  piety.  His  love  of  God  was  the  fountain  that 
fed  and  nourished  his  love  of  man.  He  v^as  em- 
phatically  a  religious  man,  v^ith  a  firm,  devout, 
earnest,  practical  Christian  faith,  that  impregnated 
his  whole  being.  He  was  well  grounded  in  his  reli- 
gious convictions  ;  but  he  cared  little  for  the  specu- 
lations  of  theologians,  or  the  diiferences  in  creed, 
dogma,  and  form,  existing  in  the  community.     "  God, 
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my  heavenly  Fatlier  ;  Christ,  my  Saviour,  my  Pattern, 
and  my  Guide,  without  his  spirit  we  are  none  of  his,  — 
this,"  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  "  is  the  essence  of 
my  faith."  It  was  a  faith  that  produced  a  noble  cha- 
racter  and  a  good  life.  His  religion,  though  grave, 
earnest,  devout,  as  it  should  be,  was  also  cheerful  and 
joyous.  By  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
not  accustomed  to  meet  him  frequently  and  familiarly, 
he  was  misunderstood  and  misjudged  in  this  respect. 
He  seemed  to  them  to  present  a  somewhat  uninviting 
exhibition  of  religion  ;  to  be  stern  and  austere,  —  the 
essence  and  embodiment  of  an  old-fashioned  Puritan. 
He  had  ali  the  high-souled  earnestness,  and  consecra- 
tion  to  duty  and  to  God,  that  marked  the  Puritan,  but 
not  his  austerity.  He  had  largo  mirthfulness,  great 
playfulnesss,  of  character.  He  had  a  keen,  and,  if 
need  be,  somewhat  sarcastic  wit  of  his  own,  —  always, 
however,  kept  under  due  restraint  ;  and  a  just  appre- 
ciation  of  wit  in  others.  He  delighted  to  see,  and 
helped  to  make,  the  domestic  "circle  cheerful  ;  and  en- 
joyed  to  the  full  whatever  might  be  innocently  intro- 
duced  to  enliven  the  social  intercourse  of  the  family, 
and  refresh  the  spirit  beneath  the  burden  of  life's 
sterner  duties. 

Mr.  Grant  early  made  a  profession  of  his  religious 
faith  at  this  aitar,  where  he  was  baptized  ;  and  in 
May,  1818,  he  was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  church, — 
succeeding  in  that  office  his  father,  Moses  Grant,  who 
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was  chosen  deacon  in  1793,  and  held  the  office  till 
his  death  ;  a  few  montlis  after  which,  his  son  was 
elected.  For  sixty-eight  years,  therefore, —  more  than 
one-third  of  the  time  since  its  formation,  —  there  has 
been  a  Deacon  Grant  of  Brattle-street  Church.  The 
fidelity  with  which  the  second  deacon  of  that  name 
discharged  his  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  walked  before  this  church  in  ali  holiness  and 
benevolence,  is  known  to  ali  who  bear  me  ;  but  bet- 
ter  known  to  the  poor  of  this  church,  of  whom  he 
took  special  charge,  to  whom  he  was  a  Constant 
visitor  and  a  faithful  friend.  About  six  months  ago, 
—  in  January  last,  —  he  was  obliged  to  forego  these 
and  ali  public  duties  ;  and  from  that  time,  with  occa- 
sionai indications  of  convalescence,  giving  hope  of 
restoration  and  continuance,  his  health  has  gradually 
failed.  The  faith  which  had  been  the  inspiration  of 
his  life  made  him  patient  and  submissive  in  sickness, 
and  peaceful  and  serene  at  the  approach  of  death, 
which  released  him  from  the  pilgrimage  of  earth  to 
enter  upon  that  "  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people 
of  God." 

Such,  brethren,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and 
character  of  one  who  for  so  many  years  was  an  honor 
to  this  religious  society,  a  pillar  and  ornament  of 
our  church.  His  name  is  now  added  to  the  list 
of  our  honored  dead.  He  has  gone  to  join  the 
throng  of  the  departed  —  the  saints  of  many  genera- 
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tions  •—  who  have  "  passed  on  "  from  this  church  to 
mingle  in  the  purer  worship  of  the  heavenly  tempie. 
In  the  family  chicle,  which  he  made  glad  by  his  pre- 
sence  ;  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  whom  he  comforted 
by  his  sympathy  and  relieve d  by  his  gifts  ;  in  the 
associations  of  benevolence.  which  he  aided  by  his 
wisdom,  judgment,  and  varied  services  ;  in  this 
church,  where  he  worshipped  from  his  infancy,  carry- 
ing  the  vessels  of  its  aitar  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
—  he  has  left  a  vacant  place,  but  in  many  hearts  a 
memory  that  cannot  die.  Gathered  like  "  a  shock  of 
corn  in  his  season,"  his  departure  is  replete  with 
consolations  and  incentives.  For  his  life,  may  we  he 
grateful  ;  under  his  death,  submissive  ;  and,  from 
both,  derive  a  quickening  inspiration  to  greater 
fidelity  in  duty  ! 
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The  following  Appendix  lias  been  prepared  in  order  to 
present  some  details  of  Deacon  Grant  and  his  family,  niore 
minute  than  conld  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  the 
preceding  discourse. 

The  family  is  undoubtedly  of  Scotch  origin  ;  although  the 
descent  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  further  back  than  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Moses  Grant.  Mr.  Savage,  in  his 
"  Genealogica!  Dictionary/'  mentions  four  persons  of  the 
name  of  Grant  who  arrived  at  Boston  between  1640  and 
1658  ;  viz.j  Alexander,  Edward,  James,  and  Samuel.  In 
addition  to  these,  twelve  persons  of  this  name  were  brought 
to  Boston  in  1652,  in  the  ship  '^  John  and  Sarah,"  from  Lon- 
don,—  "  prisoners  gleaned  on  the  fatai  fìeld  of  Worcester." 
From  which,  or  whether  from  any,  of  the  foregoing,  the  de- 
scent of  the  late  Moses  Grant  is  to  be  traced,  cannot  now  be 
positi vely  determined.  The  fact  that  the  name  of  Samuel 
lias  been  in  his  family  for  three  generations  —  it  being  the 
name  of  his  grandfather,  of  one  of  his  uncles,  and  of  one  of 
his  brothers — suggests  the  probability,  that  the  Samuel 
Grant  who  carne  to  Boston  in  1640  was  his  first  American 
ancestor.  His  grandfather,  Samuel^  —  the  earliest  notice  of 
whom  that  can  be  found  is  in  the  records  of  the  New  North 
Church,  where  he  was  admitted  a  member,  July  23,  1727; 
chosen  Deacon  in  Decomber,  1742  ;  retaining  the  office  till 
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his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-fonr,  in  1784,  —  may  bave 
been,  and  probably  was,  the  grandson  of  the  Samuel  Grant 
who  carne  to  Boston  in  1640. 

During  the  French  War,  a  Scotch  regiment,  composed 
exclusively  of  Grrants,  —  that  being  the  only  surname  upon 
its  mnster-roll,  —  carne  to  Boston;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Grant, 
the  grandfather  of  the  late  Deacon,  gave  an  entertainment 
to  the  whole  regiment,  —  the  officers  being  received  and 
regaled  in  his  house  in  Union  Street,  while  tables  for  the 
soldiers  were  spread  in  his  garden. 

The  giving  of  this  entertainment,  in  connection  with  a 
tradition  in  the  family  that  some  of  the  officers  in  this 
regiment  were  his  cousins,  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that 
this  Mr.  Samuel  Grant  came  himself  from  Scotland,  and 
was  the  first  American  ancestor  of  Deacon  Grant  ;  but  the 
probability  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  was  the  grandson  of 
the  Samuel  Grant  who  settled  in  Boston  in  1640.  However 
this  may  be,  he  was  a  very  loyal  person,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  entertainment  to  which  reference  has  been  made  ; 
and  by  the  fact,  that  as  early  as  1736,  and  for  many  years 
subsequently,  his  store  in  Union  Street  was  known  by  the 
sign  of  the  "  Crown  and  Cushion  ;  "  which  emblem  was 
engraved  as  a  heading  on  his  bills  of  sale.  His  son,  how- 
ever, —  the  first  Deacon  Moses  Grant,  —  was  a  great  patriot 
in  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  one  of  the  famous 
party  who  destroyed  the  tea  on  board  the  "  Dartmouth  " 
and  other  ships  on  the  16th  of  December,  1773;  as  was 
also  his  friend,  and  subsequently  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gore.  In  this  work  the  party  was  organized  in 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  kept  to  its  assigned  duty. 
There  was  one  division  to  raise  the  chests  to  the  deck, 
another  to  break  them  open,  and  a  third  to  throw  their 
contents  overboard.     Mr.  Grant's  place  was  in  the  second 
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division,  wliose  function  it  was  to  break  open  the  cliests^ 
whicli  was  clone  chiefly  by  ^'  catsticks  ''  taken  from  a  wood- 
pile  close  at  band  on  the  wharf.  Mr.  Grant  nsed  to  relate 
an  interesting  incident  connected  with  this  important  Tea- 
party.  The  people  in  the  neighborhood,  seeing  the  fatigue 
they  were  undergoing,  prepared  and  bronght  to  them  some 
pailfuls  of  punch.  It  was  received  courteously,  but  not 
drank.  The  pails  were  passed  along  over  the  deck  ;  and 
their  contents,  like  those  of  the  opened  chests,  poured  into 
the  sea.  The  patriots  needed  no  such  stimulantSj  and 
scorned  to  use  them.  The  lofty  principles,  and  the  indo= 
mitable  purpose  in  their  hearts,  were  an  adequate  inspira- 
tion  and  an  all-sufficing  strength. 

Mr.  Samuel  Grant  lived  in  Union  Street,  in  the  rear  of 
bis  store,  —  the  '"Crown  and  Cushion;"  which  emblem,  it 
may  be  supposed,  disappeared  after  1776.  After  bis  death, 
in  1784,  and  probably  for  some  time  previous  to  that  event, 
bis  son  Moses  resided  in  the  same  house,  and  carried  on 
business  in  the  same  place.  About  1790,  he  removed  to  a 
house  in  Court  Street,  the  next  but  one  on  the  east  side  to 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Coolidge  House;  having  pur- 
chased  the  estate  from  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  cele- 
brated  painter.  On  his  removal  to  this  house,  it  being 
somewhat  larger  than  their  quarters  in  Union  Street,  the 
children  called  it  "  Pelham  Castle,''  from  the  circumstance 
that  Pelham,  the  brother-in-law  of  Copley,  had  been  living 
in  it  ;  and  it  was  long  known  in  the  family  by  that  name. 

About  the  time  that  he  made  this  purchase,  Mr.  Copley 
wrote  to  Mr.  Grant,  urging  him  to  purchase  his  other 
estate  in  Boston  ;  viz.,  thirteen  acres  of  land,  with  two 
houses  thereon,  bounded  by  Beacon,  Walnut,  and  Pinckney 
streets,  and  the  waters  of  Charles  Eiver,  or,  as  we  often 
cali  it,  the  Back  Bay.     This  estate  was  at  that  time  mort- 
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gaged  to  Deacon  Phillips,  the  father  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Jonathan  Phillips. 
Mr.  Copley,  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage, 
and  fearing  foreclosure,  offered  it  to  Mr.  Grant  for  a  sum 
amounting  in  our  currency  to  about  four  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Grant  declined,  either  becanse  he  needed  bis  capital  in 
his  business,  or  becanse  he  thought  it  not  prndent  to  invest 
any  portion  of  it  in  what  was  then  a  waste  tract  of  land  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  This  estate  was  soon  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  late  Messrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Benja- 
min Joy,  and  Jonathan  Mason,  and  proved  a  most  profìtable 
investment  :  so  that  Mr.  Grant  and  his  descendants  missed 
a  fortune,  • —  or  a  misfortune. 

The  Moses  Grant  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
father  of  the  late  Deacon,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1743.  He  married,  in  1768,  Elizabeth  Brown,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Brown,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  —  the  late  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Snelling  :  the  mother  died  a  few  days  after  her 
3hild's  birth.  His  second  wife,  married  in  Decomber,  1773, 
was  Sarah  Pierce  ;  and,  in  1774,  his  friend  and  fellow- 
patriot,  Mr.  Samuel  Gore,  married  her  sister,  Mary  Pierce. 
They  were  daughters  of  Captain  Joseph  Pierce,  of  Boston. 
After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gore,  w^hich  occurred  in  1794,  Mr. 
Gore  married  for  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Susanna  Seaver, 
widow  of  Nathaniel  Seaver;  and  her  daughter,  Susan  White 
Seaver,  became  the  first  wife  of  the  late  Deacon  Grant. 
They  were  married  on  the  2d  of  October,  1814,  on  Sunday 
evening,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Lowell.  There  were 
no  children  by  this  marriage  ;  but  an  interesting  orphan 
child,  a  niece  of  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  '^  the  historian  of 
the  Jews,"  named  Hannah  Adams  Fiske,  was  adopted  and 
educated  as  a  daughfer.  She  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
George  K.  Danieli  ;  and  one  of  her  sons  is  now  in  College 
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at  Cambridge,  and  another  has  a  place  in  tbe  Department 
of  Instruction  at  the  State  Reform  School,  Westborough. 
Mrs.  Susan  White  Grant  was  a  woman  of  refìned  tastes  and 
literary  culture^  but  an  invalid.  There  were  early  indica- 
tions  that  consumption  bad  marked  ber  as  its  victim.  Sbe 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe  for  tbe  benefit  of  ber  bealtb,  but 
in  vain.  Under  tbe  care  of  ber  brotber-in-law,  Mr.  Jobn 
Grant,  sbe  sailed  from  Boston  to  Palermo  in  December, 
1817,  and  passed  tbe  winter  in  Italy;  but  cbange  of  climate 
could  not  stay  tbe  progress  of  disease,  Sbe  left  Legborn 
on  tbe  30tb  of  Aprii,  1818,  bound  for  Pbiladelpbia  ;  wbere 
sbe  arrived  on  tbe  17tb  of  July,  and  died  tbere  on  tbe 
23 d  of  tbat  montb. 

Mr.  Grant  remained  a  widower  fìfteen  montbs  ;  and  on  tbe 
19tb  of  October,  1819,  was  again  married  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
Lowell,  to  Mary  Gore,  tbe  daugbter  of  bis  fatber's  friend, 
Mr.  Samuel  Gore,  by  bis  first  marriage,  and  niece  of  tbe  late 
Hon.  Christopher  Gore,  Governor  of  tbe  Commonwealth  for 
tbe  year  1809-10.  By  tbis  marriage,  Deacon  Grant  bad 
six  children,  —  one  son  and  five  daughters  ;  ali  of  wbom, 
but  one  daugbter,  survive  bim.  Mrs.  Grant  died  in  March, 
1859. 

How  early  in  life  Deacon  Grant  began  to  manifest  tbat 
pbilantbropic  tendency  which  subsequently  became  tbe  con- 
trolling  element  in  bis  character,  cannot  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained.  Born  in  Union  Street,  under  the  sbadow  of  Faneuil 
Hall,  he  was  early  a  warm  politician,  and  gave  bis  father 
some  uneasiness  by  leaving  bis  business  to  attend  politicai 
meetings,  and  listen  to  speeches,  in  tbe  "  Cradle  of  Liberty," 
from  tbe  popular  orators  of  tbe  day.  When  be  returned 
from  one  of  these  meetings  full  of  excitement  and  interest, 
and  was  giving  tbe  family  an  account  of  wbat  he  bad 
beard,  bis  fatber's  principal  reproof  or  rebuke  would  be 
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to  interriipt  him  with  the  inquiry,  ''  Did  you  see  Ben 
Andrews  there  ?  "  Ben  Andrews  was  a  qniet,  sedate 
young  man,  very  attentive  to  business,  whom  his  father 
wislied  Moses  to  copy  more  sedulonsly.  Though  he  never 
became  a  politician  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term, 
yet,  throughont  life,  Deacon  Grant  took  a  proper  interest 
in  public  afFairs,  and  was  always  eminently  faithful  to  his 
duties  and  privileges  as  a  citizen.  He  never  held  civil 
office,  however,  of  any  kind,  except  in  connection  with  the 
City  Government.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  eight  years,  —  from  1835  to  1842,  inclusive  ;  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  four  years,  —  from  1848  to  1851, 
inclusive  ;  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor  three  years,  —  from 
1827  to  1829,  inclusive  ;  and  a  member  of  the  Primary- 
school  Committee  seventeen  years,  —  from  1819  to  1835, 
inclusive. 

The  Howard  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  in  June, 
1812,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  "  assistance  to  the  desti- 
tute  sick."  The  society  soon  attracted  public  attention  : 
became  popular  ;  and,  with  enlarged  member s  and  means, 
enlarged  its  objects,  and  aimed  to  relieve  ali  classes  of  the 
worthy  poor  and  sufifering.  It  was  incorporated  in  1818, 
and  received  an  amended  charter  in  1852.  Deacon  Grant 
probably  was  an  early  member  or  subscriber  to  the  funds 
of  this  society.  He  was  elected  a  distributer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Standing  Committee  in  March,  1818  ;  and  in 
October  of  that  year  he  was  elected  Treasurer,  and  annually 
re-elected  till  1835,  when  he  was  chosen  President  j  which 
office  he  held,  without  interruption,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  :  so  that  he  was  forty-three  years  an  officer  of  the 
society,  —  seventeen  years  Treasurer,  and  twenty-six  years 
President. 

How  early  Deacon  Grant  became  active  in  the  Tempe- 
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rance  cause  cannot  be  clearly  determined.  It  was  probably 
not  till  after  bis  connection  witb  the  poor,  as  a  distri buter 
of  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  revealed  to  him  the 
terrible  extent  to  which  poverty  is  the  fruit  of  intem- 
perance.  His  first  earnest  efforts  in  tbis  direction  were, 
it  is  believed,  made  in  his  paper-mill  at  Newton  Falls. 
Tbis  manufacture  exposing  the  men  employed  to  be  con- 
stantly  wet,  tbey  were  accustomed  to  drink,  and  often  to 
excesSj  to  protect  themselves  from  cold.  Deacon  Grant 
forbade  bquor  of  any  kind  to  be  used  on  the  premises,  and 
soon  prodiiced  a  complete  reform  in  the  habits  of  his 
workmen.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion  of  Intemperance,  instituted  in  February,  1813,  was  the 
pioneer  movement  in  tbis  cause  :  but  it  was  made  by  gen- 
tlemen  who  were  Deacon  Grant's  seniors  by  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ;  and  probably  he  had  not  at  first  any  con- 
nection with  it.  Its  principio  also,  to  which  it  adhered  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  was  temporanee,  —  not  total  absti- 
nence.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  however,  he  was  an 
officer  of  tbis  society,  active  in  executing  the  measures 
it  adopted,  and  united  his  influence  and  exertions  with 
those  of  others  in  leading  it  to  adopt  the  total-abstinence 
principio  :  on  whicb  basis,  under  a  new  act  of  incorporation, 
it  became  the  Massachusetts  Temporanee  Society  ;  and 
Deacon  Grant,  at  the  timo  of  bis  death  and  for  many  years 
previous,  was  its  Treasurer.  As  an  individuai  and  private 
citizen,  a  member  of  Temporanee  Conventions,  Chairman  of 
Committees,  officer  of  locai  societies,  in  every  way  in  whicb 
his  influence  could  be  felt,  Deacon  Grant  labored  with  in- 
defatigable  zeal  and  earnestness  in  tbis  cause  ;  was  in  favor 
of  stringent  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  of  faithful 
efibrts  to  execute  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted,  especi- 
ally  those  in  relation  to  the  closing  of  drinking-saloons  and 
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dram-shops  on  the  sabbath.  His  labors  in  tliis  cause^  wliile 
they  raised  up  enemies  and  met  with  strenuous  oppo- 
sition  from  some  quarters,  were  highly  appreciated  in 
others.  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  discourse  on  the  "  Life  and 
Character  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman,"  the  originator  of  the 
Ministry  to  the  Poor,  makes  the  following  allusion  to  Dea- 
con  Grant  :  "  If  there  is  one  of  our  citizens  whom  I  honor 
as  eminently  the  friend  of  the  poor,  it  is  that  nnwearied 
philanthropist,  who,  whilst  his  heart  and  band  are  open  to 
ali  the  claims  of  mercy,  has  selected  as  his  peculiar  care 
the  cause  of  Temporanee." 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  was  insti- 
tuted  in  1835.  Its  purpose  and  character  are  snfficiently 
designated  by  its  title.  Deacon  Grant  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginators  of  this  society  ;  its  Yice-President  from  its  origin 
to  1845  ;  when^  on  the  death  of  the  late  Samuel  Dorr^  he 
was  chosen  Presidente  and  continued  to  preside  over  the 
society  till  his  death. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infìrmary  was  incorporated  in  1826. 
Mr.  Grant  snbscribed  $1,000  towards  its  funds.  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  managers  of  the  institution  in  1826,  and 
continued  to  be  up  to  the  dose  of  his  life.  It  was  through 
his  instrumentality,  and  for  many  years  under  his  direction, 
that  a  religious  service  was  held  at  the  infìrmary  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  after  the  dose  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches. 

The  "  Old  Ladies'  Home/'  or  the  Association  for  the  Re- 
lief  of  Aged  Indigent  Females,  was  instituted  in  1849.  Mr. 
Grant  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  this  charity,  was 
one  of  its  originai  Board  of  Managers,  and  continued  in 
office  up  to  the  timo  of  his  death.  He  contributed  to  its 
funds  ;  and,  by  his  advice  and  judicious  investments,  these 
funds  were  largely  increased. 
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A  similar  institution  for  aged  indigent  men  was  forined 
withiii  the  last  year  and  a  half,  of  which  Deacon  Grant 
was  Presidente  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  enterprise. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  managers  of  this  institution,  held  on 
the  14th  of  September,  the  following  resolutions,  offered 
by  Eev.  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  seconded  in  some  appropriate 
remarks  by  Mr.  Nathanieì  Francis,  were  unanimously 
adopted  :  — 

"  Whereas  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove  by 
death  our  late  President,  Moses  Grant,  Esq,  ;  and  whereas,  in 
such  bereavement,  we  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  institution,  a  warm  and  zealous  friend  of  its  interests,  a  gen- 
erous  patron  of  the  enterprise,  a  steadfast  co-adjutor,  —  one  to 
whose  earnest  advocacy  of  its  claims,  his  subsequent  active  offices, 
his  personal  influence,  wise  counsels,  and  suggestive  forecast,  the 
public  is  largely  indebted  both  for  the  auspicious  inauguration 
and  cheering  success  of  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  this  grateful  shelter  for  indigent  age  ;  and 
whereas,  in  the  long  list  of  charitable  associations  with  which 
his  name  was  honorably  connected,  —  guided  by  his  presiding 
mind,  or  conducted  with  his  active,  ardent  co-operation,  —  this 
institution  w^as  latest  in  its  birth,  if  not  nearest  his  heart,  of  ali 
which  engaged  his  countenance  and  support,  and  is  of  itself  a 
monument  of  his  sympathies,  inextinguishable,  though  in  the 
decline  of  life,  for  another  of  the  multifarious  forms  of  needy  and 
suffering  humanity  existing  amongst  us  :  Therefore  — 

"  Resolvecl  by  the  inembers  of  this  Board,  convened  at  this  our 
first  meeting  since  his  lamented  decease,  That  we  cordially  unite 
in  paying  this  tribute  herewith  oiFered  to  the  distinguished  merits 
of  our  venerable  President,  Moses  Grant  ;  that  we  gratefully 
recali  the  valuable  services  which  he  reudered  to  the  institution 
represented  by  this  body  ;  that,  in  common  with  numerous  other 
benevolent  organizations,  we  mourn,  by  his  demise,  the  removal 
of  a  philanthropist,  whose  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  for 
the  social  weal,  in  behalf  of  good  morals,  and  the  general  interests 
of  sobriety,  piety,  and  charity,  are  entitled  to  grateful  commemo- 
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ration  ;  and  that  we  deem  it  not  alone  an  officiai  duty,  but  a  con- 
solatory  privilege,  to  record  this  expression  of  our  sentiments  in 
honor  of  his  memory. 

"  jResolved,  That  we  respectfully  tender  the  heartfelt  sympathies 
of  the  Directors  of  this  Home  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the 
deceased,  in  this  hour  of  their  affliction  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  members  thereof  by  our  clerk,  in  behalf 
and  in  the  name  of  the  officers  of  this  Board." 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  foregoing  Sermon  (p.  18),  was  instituted  in  1832,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  useful  and  efficient  organization,  whose 
infiuence  in  improving  the  character,  and  increasing  the 
study  and  culture  of  music  among  us,  was  sensibly  felt  in 
this  community.  In  its  First  Annual  Eeport,  it  speaks  of 
the  introduction  of  instruction  in  vocal  music  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  as  one  of  the  objects  of  its  formation  ;  and  it  was 
at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  lead  of  members  of  this 
Academy,  particularly  of  one  to  whom  this  city  is  indebted 
for  many  valuable  and  faithful  services  (Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  at 
that  time  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Music),  that  the  School  Committee  in  1838  introduced 
music  as  a  department  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
The  old  Federal-street  Theatre,  at  the  corner  of  Federai 
"and  Franklin  Streets,  had  been  long  abandoned  as  a  place 
for  theatrical  entertainments,  and  for  some  years  used  for 
various  purposes  not  very  creditable  or  useful.  The 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  within  a  few  years  after  its 
organization,  purchased  this  building,  partially  remodelled 
the  interior,  introduced  an  organ,  and,  giving  it  the  name 
of  the  ^'  Odeon,"  made  it  a  very  agreeable  concert-room. 
By  his  own  personal  efforts,  Deacon  Grant  raised  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  money  requisite  to  make  this 
purchase  ;   and,  in  various  ways,  was   active  and   useful 
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in  promoting  the  important  objects  contemplateci   by  the 
Acaclemy. 

The  Boston  Asylnm  ancl  Farm  School  for  Incligent  Boys, 
on  Thompson's  Island,  grew  oiit  of  the  Asylum  for  Boys 
which  was  insti tuted  in  1814^  and  occupied  a  building  at 
the  corner  of  Lynde  and  Cambridge  Streets.  In  1820,  it 
was  removed  to  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets. 
The  pian  of  this  Charity  was  enlarged,  and  removed  to  the 
island,  and  made  the  Farm  School  in  1835.  In  this  enlarge- 
ment  and  removal,  Mr.  Grant  took  an  active  part  ;  and 
there  were  few  institutions  in  which  he  felt  more  interest 
than  in  this,  or  to  which  he  devoted  more  time.  He  was 
in  its  Board  of  Officers  twenty-eight  years  ;  having  been 
chosen  Manager  in  1833,  and  Vice-President  nineteen  years, 
—  from  1842  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  following  reso- 
lution, passed  by  the  Managers  at  the  first  monthly  meeting 
after  his  death,  shows  their  just  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  this  institution  :  — 

"  Besolved,  That  by  the  decease  of  our  late  honored  Vice- 
President,  Moses  Grant,  this  Board  has  been  called  to  part  with 
one  of  its  most  devoted  and  efficient  members  ;  and  the  Corpora- 
tion we  represent  loses  one  of  its  earliest,  most  devoted,  and  most 
disinterested  friends. 

"  It  is  not  for  US  to  say  that  his  place  cannot  be  filled  ;  but  we 
may  safely  assert,  that  no  other  one  of  our  number  has  given,  or 
could  have  given,  to  the  concerns  of  this  institution,  the  time, 
attention,  and  labor  which  he  has  bestowed.  His  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  school,  his  kind  consideration  for  the  individuals 
immediately  connected  with  its  management,  and  his  ready  sym- 
pathy  with  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  with 
the  inmates  themselves,  entitled  him  to  our  and  their  warmest 
gratitude,  and  should  keep  his  memory  ever  fresh  in  our  hearts. 

"Boston,  Sept.  11,  1861." 
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The  foregoing  list  embraces  the  prominent  charitable 
institutions  of  our  city,  of  which  Deacon  Grant  was  an 
active  and  efficient  member.  Tliese,  and  others  not  men- 
tioned,  lie  aided  by  personal  labors  and  efForts  in  their 
bebalf,  and  by  pecuniary  contributions  ;  while  liis  private 
cbarities  were  large  and  Constant.  In  bis  Will,  be  loft 
bequests  amounting  to  more  than  twenty  tbousand  dol- 
lars  ;  and  embracing,  as  tbey  do,  societies  in  the  hands 
or  under  the  control  of  various  religious  denominations, 
tbey  are  honorable  to  bim,  as  showing  the  broaduess  of 
bis  charity,  and  bis  freedom  from  ali  narrow,  sectarian 
jealousy. 

Investigations  made  in  the  preparation  of  tbis  Appendix, 
more  minute  than  could  be  made  previously,  show  that  the 
statement  in  the  Sermon,  that  Deacon  Grant  was  baptized 
at  Brattle-street  Church,  is  a  mistake.  He  was  baptized  at 
the  New  North,  where  bis  grandfather  was  deacon,  and 
wbere  bis  father  worshipped,  and  made  bis  Christian  pro- 
fession  ;  and  where,  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which 
bis  name  appears  on  the  records  as  a  member  of  important 
committees  of  the  church,  and  a  delegate  on  ordaining 
councils,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  At  what  time  be 
removed  bis  connection  to  Brattle-street  Church,  does  not 
appear  from  the  Records  eitlier  of  the  New  North  or  of 
Brattle-street.  He  probably  changed  bis  place  of  worship 
when  he  changed  bis  place  of  residence  from  Union  to 
Court  Street. 

Deacon  Grant  had  been  so  long  prominent  as  a  philan- 
thropist  in  our  city,  that  various  descriptive  sketches  bave 
from  time  to  time  been  made  of  him  by  popular  writers. 
The  following  extracts  from  some  of  them  may  very  pro- 
perly  be  introduced  intò  tbis  Appendix  :  — 
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"  In  consequence  of  the  deep  and  activc  interest  the  Deaeon 
has  taken  in  ali  niatters  that  pertain  to  moral  reform  and  the 
public  weal,  and  especially  ,the  Temperance  cause,  he  is  one  of 
the  notabilities  of  Boston.  Notwithstanding  he  has  been  con- 
sidered  ultra  upon  that  topic,  stili  he  possesses  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  fello w-citizens.  He  is  the  prime  mover  of  many 
operations  for  the  relief  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  moral  sunshine  in  the  way  of  the  patii  of  the  unfortunate. 
His  handsome  fortune  is  not  hoarded  for  personal  ease  and  repose. 
He,  emphatically,  '  goes  about  doing  good.'  "  * 

"  He  writes  a  sensible  letter  ;  makes  a  practical  speech  ;  is 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  remarks  to  children,  and  always  a  wel- 
come visitor  at  ali  juvenile  demonstrations.  .  .  .  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  describe  his  person.  He  has  brown  hair,  sprinkled  with  lines 
of  Silver  ;  blue  eyes,  thin  face,  check s  somewhat  sunken  ;  is  rather 
under  the  medium  size.  He  is  of  the  nervous-sanguine  tempera- 
ment  ;  has  a  singular  habit  of  twitching  the  muscles  of  his  face, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  when  excited  ;  often  speaks  abruptly 
when  pressed  with  business  ;  and  does  not  always  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  at  first  siglit,  but  wears  well,  and  '  improves  on 
acquaintance.'  In  a  word,  he  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  supe- 
rior  business  talent,  a  practical  philanthropist,  and  a  sincere 
Christian.  For  many  years,  he  has  been  a  hero  in  the  battlefìeld 
of  life  ;  and  many  would  be  willing  to  give  a  dukedom  to  possess 
the  green  laurels  and  golden  honors  he  has  won."  | 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Deaeon  G-rant's  life,  having  refer- 
ence  to  any  public  matters,  was  to  address  the  following 
letter  to  the  past  members  of  the  New-England  Guards, 
who  held  a  meeting  on  the  23d  of  Aprii  last.  The  letter 
was  read  by  Colonel  R.  S.  Fay,  Colonel  Swett  in  the  chair  ; 
and,  on  his  motion,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  insert  the 
letter  on  the  records,  from  which  we  have  been  allowed 
to  copy  it  :  — 


*  "  Names  and  Sketches  of  the  Richest  I\Ien  in  Massachusetts, 
t  Bungay's  "  Off-hand  Takings." 
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"  Boston,  Aprii  23,  1861. 

"  Gentlemen,  —  In  the  present  excited  state  of  the  country,  it 
is  not  much  that  one  of  my  age  and  infirmities  can  do  ;  but  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  ali  exertions  made  in  this  my  native  city,  and 
was  glad  to  hear  that  the  past  members  of  the  New-England 
Guards  had  called  a  meeting.  I  feel  a  particular  interest  in  this 
Company,  as  I  was  the  first  man,  with  Lieutenant  Blake  (lately 
deceased),  who  called  on  Adjutant-General  Welles  to  obtain  a 
commission  for  the  Company,  in  which  I  served  as  Treasurer  for 
many  years,  and  did  my  share  of  service.  I  served  many  years 
under  Captains  Swett  and  Sullivan,  but  am  probably  unknown  to 
most  of  the  present  Company.  I  know  the  high  reputation  which 
they  bave  attained,  and  doubt  not  they  will  continue  it.  I  deeply 
regret  my  inability  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  duties  of  the  day, 
having  been  confìned  to  my  chamber  for  the  past  four  months  ; 
and  did  hope  to  pass  away  without  seeing  this  glorious  Union 
severed.  I  bave  given  assistance  to  several  other  military  com- 
panies,  and,  should  you  stand  in  need,  shall  be  most  happy  to  do 
the  same  for  you. 

"  Your  friend  and  brother, 

"  Moses  Gkant." 

The  above  was  probably  the  last  letter  written  by  Dea- 
con  Grant.  It  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  union 
of  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  in  bis  cbaracter,  and  is 
inserted  bere  as  the  most  siiitable  dose,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent conditìon  of  the  country,  can  be  made  to  this  notice 
of  him. 
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